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Donors recognized 
at awards induction 
for undergrads 


Concordia’s philanthropists and award-win- 
ning students were recognized Monday 
evening at the Undergraduate Awards 
Ceremony, held at the Centre Mont Royal. 
More than 250 people celebrated academic 
achievement and posthumous dedications 
that underlined a real sense of community. 

Auréle Cardinal is the president of Groupe 
Cardinal Hardy architects, which has been 
involved in many recent Concordia building 
projects an sponsors a prize in urban studies. 
He has found Concordia a vibrant place 
despite its lack of a conventional campus. He 
and his group want to create a quality learning 
environment for all Concordia students, both 
by design and by supporting students directly, 

Nick Zacchia, a third-year engineering stu- 
dent who is a recipient of the Norman D. Hébert 
Entrance Scholarship in Engineering, enter- 
tained the audience with his speech. He admit- 
ted that before he was an award-winner, he was 
“working at fast food joints, generally living like 
a pauper. After receiving the award, he was able 
to devote more time to speed skating, where he 
was quite successful. 

Zacchia also met with success as a member of 
the varsity cross-country running team and was 
named an Academic All-Canadian by the 
Canadian Interuniversity Sport, an honour that 
acknowledges excellence both on the field and 
in the classroom. He maintains his studies in 
engineering and philosophy while taking part in 
an SAE race car competition, participating in 
Engineers Without Borders and will be entering 
the robotics contest in the Engineering Games 
this year. He spoke on behalf of all the students 
when he thanked the donors for their support, 
saying, “It's worth so much more than money.” 

An award was inducted in memory of David 
Kreiner Vaillancourt, an active student who died 
last winter in a _ ski accident. Kreiner 
Vaillancourt was a student in the Department of 
Geography, Planning and the Environment, and 
a member of the Concordia Alpine Club. The 
award was established in his memory by his 
family. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 9 
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Marching forward 
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This year's fall convocation was held on Remembrance Day and featured three shorter ceremonies at Place des Arts. 


BARBARA BLACK 


It was a new way to present fall convoca- 
tion, and it worked. Three relatively 
short fall convocation ceremonies were 
held on Sunday, Noy. 11, at Place des 
Arts, instead of two longer ones. 

“The shorter ceremonies were well 
received by graduates, their families and 
staff’ said organizer William Raso. He 
noticed that very few in the audience left 
before the end. 

It was Remembrance Day, and at 11 
a.m., proceedings halted for the playing 
of the Last Post, the solo trumpet soaring 
out over the hushed crowd. 


TRACKING CHANGE 2 


Activism in the academy 


SIMPLE COMPLEXITY 3 


Guillaume Lamoureux sweats the small stuff 


Raso said the big electronic screens 
that relay students’ names and signifi- 
cant data work well, and have been gen- 
erating interest from the U.S. 

In a warm and well-received address 
to the students, Michael Di Grappa 
recalled his own student days in the 
School of Community and Public Affairs 
and his stint as president of the 
Concordia University Alumni Associ- 
ation. He joked that now, 23 years after 
his convocation ceremony, he’s still at 
Concordia . 

“The learning process at Concordia is 
not only in the classroom, the laboratory 
or the studio; he said. “Once you have 
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POETIC JUSTICE 


Writers make waves their own way 


shared meals and classes, laughter and 
problems with fellow students, once you 
have together walked up the steps of 
escalators that aren't working, you have 
formed a bond that makes all of us 
stronger and better able to take on the 
real problems the world is facing: envi- 
ronmental, social, economic’ 

Chancellor David O’Brien expressed 
the same sentiment. “Together, you 
formed one academic village where you 
learned to collaborate and to value the 
differences of your academic peers, he 
said. This diversity is a model for a 
world struggling to accommodate 
many voices. 


LIFELONG LEARNING 5 


Dean Noel Burke takes on new challenges 
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Taking a healthy look at communication 


KAREN HERLAND 


Access to health care is the sub- 
ject of an ongoing debate in this 
country. The latest issue of the 
Canadian Journal of Communica- 
tion (CJC), titled Communicating 
Health, examines the issue from 
multiple perspectives. 

Communications __ professor 
Kim Sawchuk has been the editor 
of the CJC since 2005. “This is a 
landmark issue of the journal; the 
material covers ethnographic 
research, community-based _res- 
ponses to health promotion, the 
visualization of the body, policy 
analysis and the reporting of 
health news’ 

A reception also launched a 
book co-edited by Sawchuk, 
Verkérperungen/embodiment. She 
welcomed guests “in celebration 
of all the work we do that com- 
bines community involvement, 
activism and intellectual scholar- 
ship’ 

The Nov. 15 event was spon- 
sored by the communications 
department, the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute and Projet 
Polyvalence, an action research 
project on the HIV/STD preven- 
tion needs of people who have sex 
with both men and women in 
Montreal. 

Viviane Namaste, Acting 
Principal of the SdB Institute, was 
a researcher on the first phase of 


Projet Polyvalence, which was 
described in one of the articles in 
the CJC. 

The project began with the 
recognition that existing 
HIV/AIDS prevention campaigns 
did not directly address the needs 
of people who have sex with both 
men and women. Community 
members were recruited to par- 
ticipate in interviews identifying 
the gaps in knowledge they faced, 
and to work together through an 
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advisory committee to produce 
needed materials. 

“What's interesting about the 
project is that it is community- 
based. Academics were not 
involved as experts, but to try to 
facilitate the production of knowl- 
edge,’ Namaste said at the launch. 
“The community was recruited 
not just to describe the problem, 
but to actually do something 
about it? 

Many of the participants in the 
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Questions? (514) 855-8995, 
www. polyvalence, 
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project as well as those who had 
worked on the designs for the edu- 
cational materials developed 
through the project were present. 
Namaste is hoping to secure fund- 
ing to distribute the material. 
“We are working to distribute 
(Communicating Health) to Health 
Canada, as we think a lot of the 
material is important for policy- 
makers, Sawchuk said. 
Meanwhile, Verkdrperungen/ 
embodiment is the result of a proj- 


Canada 


This is one of several examples of material produced by Projet Polyvalence for an STD prevention campaign. 


ect begun two years ago when 
Sawchuk met Christina Lammer 
at a conference in England. “Shed 
read a book I co-edited with 
Janine Marchessault called Wild 
Science and we developed a strong 
intellectual connection? Sawchuk 
said. 

Their collaboration expanded 
to include Catherine Pilcher, a 
curator living with multiple scle- 
rosis. The three co-edited the vol- 
ume that brings together texts by 
a number of women written in 
both German and English. 

Sawchuk has one more year in 
her term at CJC, and has been 
asked to continue for another 
three years until 2011. 

“The journal is a space where 
you can create a diverse intellec- 
tual community and nurture a dis- 
cipline by reflecting its shifting 
concerns, like health communica- 
tions ” Sawchuk said. She enjoys 
working collaboratively as well as 
the opportunity to “provide gener- 
ous and generative intellectual 
feedback” 

This issue was dedicated to the 
memory of Gail Guthrie Valas- 
kakis, a mentor and friend to 
many of those involved in the 
Communication Studies De-part- 
ment who worked at the 
Aboriginal Healing Found-ation 
after retiring from Concordia. A 
memorial in the issue was written 
by Lorna Roth. 





Monitoring activism in the academy 


KAREN HERLAND 


The old adage suggests that those 
that do are not those that teach. 
Anna Kruzynski is committed to 
connecting action and the acade- 
my. 

“The SCPA_ [School _ of 
Community and Public Affairs] 
brings together activism and 
scholarly work. That is quite rare? 
said Kruzynski of her new posi- 
tion. She left a tenure track posi- 
tion in the Université de 
Montréal’s social work depart- 
ment this July for the SCPA faculty 
position. 

“I love the atmosphere here — 
it’s small and convivial. It’s less 
alienating to be in a small depart- 
ment.” 

That hands-on potential has 
been the hallmark of her research 
over the last several years, notably 
when she was invited to partici- 
pate in a project at the 
Community Archives of Point St. 
Charles in 1998. Through the 


Archives she began working with 
a local activist, Isabelle Drolet, 
and a group of women who had 
been organizing in the communi- 
ty for (in some cases) decades. 

“My research has always been 
action research, using a feminist 
methodology for social transfor- 
mation, specifically in situations 
involving access to the public 
sphere for those who don't usually 
have their voices documented? 

The four francophone and five 
anglophone women began meet- 
ing and developing a record of 
their past and current struggles 
around issues as varied as poverty, 
housing and health . The women 
were all living in the district and 
involved in battles they had a per- 
sonal stake in, from daycare to 
street safety. Similarly, although 
the women did not have a specifi- 
cally feminist agenda, they were 
making the private public, a rec- 
ognized feminist strategy. 

The Point has a long history of 
activism. For instance, the com- 


munity health clinic, established 
there in the 1960s, was the model 
for provincial CLSCs. However, 
the community resisted the shift 
to provincial control for their ini- 
tiative and opted to keep the Point 
St. Charles Community Clinic 
autonomous. 

The five-year history-making 
process resulted in the publica- 
tion of books in English and 
French by Les Editions rémue- 
ménage last year. When they 
began the project, “very little had 
been written by women on com- 
munity organizing, even though 
80 per cent of members in com- 
munity organizations were 
women.” 

Part reminiscence, part guide- 
book, The Point is...Grassroots 
Organizing Works: Women from 
Point St. Charles sharing stories of 
solidarity is both an historical 
record of community action 
and a primer on how to fight 
city hall and beyond. The text is 
deliberately written in accessi- 


ble language. 

Although Kruzynski continues 
to be active in the community she 
calls home, she is currently 
involved with the CRAC, a 
research group on collective 
autonomy that is working to doc- 
ument the diversity and complex- 
ity of its own movement. 

CRAC activists who want to 
participate are documenting anti- 
capitalist, anti-authoritarian, fem- 
inist and queer organizing in 
Quebec since the mid-1990s. 

Through this project, funded by 
both the FQRSC and SSHRC, 
repertoire.crac-kebec.org/ has 
been set up and in-depth case 
studies are underway on: collec- 
tive gardens, a skill-share collec- 
tive, an eco-radical group, a femi- 
nist autonomous radio show, a 
radical queer group, radical femi- 
nist networks and, most recently, 
on the Convergence des luttes 
anticapitalistes (CLAC). 

The intention is to produce a 
range of materials including 





movement-relevant workshops 
and documents, books, as well as 
articles and conference papers 
that aim to fill a void in burgeon- 
ing research on Quebecois global 
justice movements. 
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Anna Kruzynski is settling in. 
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Simplicity in complexity 





Guillaume Lamoureux is studying enzymes at the micro level to gain understanding of cancer's spread. 


DAWN WISEMAN 


Einstein said, “Everything 
should be made as simple as 
possible, but not simpler” 


Guillaume Lamoureux (Chem- 
istry and Biochemistry) is using 
that advice in his research. 
“When youre working with pro- 
teins made of tens of thousands 
of atoms, it certainly helps to be 
able to simplify” 

Lamoureux, a member of 
Concordia’s Centre for Re- 
search on Molecular Modeling 
(CERMM), is trying to electroni- 
cally simulate some of the basic 
processes of life by studying 
metalloenzymes. 

“Enzymes are proteins which 
enable chemical reactions in the 
body, everything from respira- 
tion to digestion. About one- 
third to one-half of these 
enzymes have at least one metal 
atom, like zinc or magnesium, 
in their core” 

These few metal atoms 
appear to be key in making the 
huge molecules work. “If the 
metal is taken out, the enzyme 
does not work” 

There are almost uncountable 
enzymes in the body. For the 
moment, Lamoureux is focusing 
on the ones responsible for tis- 
sue growth and remodeling. 

“You always hear that we are 
made of cells, he said, “but 
we're actually made of cells 
encased ina fibrous matrix” In 
tissue growth, enzymes actually 
break apart this matrix to make 
room for new cells. 


Unfortunately, the same en- 
zymes that help heal cuts and 
burns can be exploited when 
cells become cancerous. 

“Malignant tumours can use 
these enzymes to degrade sur- 
rounding matrix and spread 
their own growth. This is how 
cancer metastasizes.” Lamour- 
eux hopes his modelling of the 
enzyme mechanism will one 
day help other researchers 
determine how to stop cancer 
cells from co-opting this normal 
and essential bodily process. 

“The standard way of reveal- 
ing these mechanisms is to iso- 
late an enzyme, feed it and see 
what it does. But that takes a 
long time,’ he explained. “We're 
looking to speed up the process 
with computer simulations” 

Simulations begin with static 
pictures of known enzymes. 
“These have been obtained from 
enzyme crystals which let us see 
pretty much every atom in the 
molecule.” He then builds a 
three-dimensional computer 
model of the enzyme. What he 
ends up with is analogous to a 
mechanical drawing of a 
machine with thousands of 
gears. “We know what it looks 
like, but we don't yet know how 
it works. 

Next comes the tricky part. 
“The rules of quantum mechan- 
ics are the truth, but they are 
complicated” he smiled. “To 
apply them to biochemistry, we 
need to simplify them as much 
as we can.” The result is a “con- 
trolled approximation” of how 


the enzyme functions in real life. 
On the computer it appears as a 
movie. 

Each movie is the product of 
solving millions of large equa- 
tions which requires supercom- 
puting power. “Five years ago, 
this work just wouldn't have 
been possible. The computer 
power did not exist.” Now that it 
does, Lamoureux can develop a 
simulation in hours or days, not 
months or years. 

The really interesting part 
comes once the mechanism is 
simulated. “Then we get to ask 
‘what if’ questions.” By knowing 
how the enzyme works under 
normal conditions, researchers 
can change conditions to mimic 
things like gene defects or the 
impact of drugs on the enzymes. 
“We'll actually be able to see 
what goes right or wrong in the 
mechanism,” 

Lamoureux’s current work is 
focused on building a library of 
known enzyme mechanisms. It 
is cutting-edge research in the 
emerging field of functional pro- 
teomics. Twenty years from 
now, he thinks it will be old hat. 

“Knowing how computers are 
getting faster and faster, we'll 
almost certainly have a com- 
modity tool in the future. 
Anyone who knows biology or 
chemistry will be able to ask 
these “what if” questions and 
get an answer they trust almost 
as much as an experiment. At 
the very worst, they'll be able to 
really focus in on what experi- 
ments are worth doing’ 
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ACCOLADES 


Harold Entwhistle (Education, Emeritus), a veteran, wrote a full- 
page essay in The Gazette on Remembrance Day that took a pene- 
trating look at war poetry and how we use it. While he admits that 
it might be too much to expect public ceremonies to use the caustic, 
often cynical work of some of the First World War poets, he is criti- 
cal of those poems we do use, calling them mawkish, patronizing, or 
dated. “So long as we continue to ask our youth to go to war, it is dif- 
ficult to provide an education for peace that suggests only that war 
is so tragic and wasteful as to be unthinkable” 


~@Qyo 


Guy Lachapelle (Political Science) published a vigorous attack on 
the Bouchard-Taylor “reasonable accommodation” hearings in Le 
Devoir. “Enough, this is enough!” was the title. The kind of collective 
therapy represented by the hearings is useless and is damaging 
Quebecs international reputation, he wrote. Moreover, for Premier 
Jean Charest to involve himself as he did, with a written statement 
via the media, was irresponsible politicking. 


NQ@/o 


Congratulations to Richard Kerr (Cinema), who was installed as 
an international fellow of the DeSantis Center for Motion Picture 
Industry Studies at a ceremony in Los Angeles on Nov. 3. The direc- 
tor of the DeSantis Centre is alumnus Bruce Mallen. A number of 
Canadian figures in the movie world were present, including Ronald 
I. Cohen, chair of the Canadian Broadcast Standards Council, and 
Arthur Hiller director and past president of the Directors Guild of 
America . 


~Qo 


Raymond Le Van Mao and John Capobianco, senior members of 
the Department of Chemistry and Biochemistry, have been awarded 
major grants. Le Van Maos grant is from the Ministry of Economic 
Development, Innovation and Export for research on the conversion 
of biomass to ethyl levulinate, a compound used as an additive to 
improve the working properties of gasoline and diesel. Capobianco 
received a grant from Authentix, in Dallas, Texas, to support his 
research on the synthesis and characterization of lanthanide-doped 
nanoparticles. For this grant, the upconverting of nanoparticles will 
be used to assess the authenticity of drugs, banknotes and artworks. 


~Qo 


Ingrid Bachmann (Studio Arts) was interviewed by CBC's Cing a 
Six about her fascinating work with fibres. She takes old videotape 
and weaves it into new materials. 


~oQo 


Jean-Philippe Warren 
(Sociology/Anthropology) 
has published an _ essay 
called /ls voulaient changer 
le monde (VLB publishers) 
about those of his genera- 
tion who gave up many 
years of their personal lives 
and career prospects to be 
Marxist-Leninists. He was 
interviewed by La Presse 
about the deep embarrass- 
ment some of these people 
feel about their involvement 
in what is now seen as a 
foolish waste of time. Was it 
wrong to have tried to 
improve society and wipe 
out inequality? he won- 
dered. 





N@Qo 


Karin Doerr (Classics, Modern Languages and Linguistics, Simone 
de Beauvoir Institute) gave a paper, “Victimhood in a Perpetrator 
Nation: The Case of Germany, at the second biennial conference of 
the Canadian Initiative in Law, Culture & the Humanities in Ottawa 
at Carleton University in October. 
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Collective celebration 


A collective agreement was signed Nov. 14 between 
the university and the 100-member technicians’ 
union, CUUSS-TS (Syndicat des Employés-ées de 
Soutien de |'Université Concordia - Secteur 
Technique). Covering the period June 2, 2002, to 
May 31, 2009, the agreement includes a salary 
increase of 2.5 per cent per year, plus adjustments 
of 1 per cent from 2002 to 2007, 1.25 per cent and 
1.5 per cent in 2008. Some improvements were 
made to benefits. 

In the photo above, union president René Lalonde 
and Acting President Michael Di Grappa sign on the 
dotted line. Behind them are, left to right, Danielle 
Carter and Joe Woods, who negotiated for the union 


with Lalonde, Athena Davis (CSN representative), : 


Hugues Thibault (Employee Relations Advisor), Mark E. 
Turcot, an attorney acting as chief spokesperson for 
the university, Yves Gosselin (Associate VP, Human 
Resources), and Maurice René de Cotret (Director, 
Employee and Labour Relations). Miriam Posner, who 
was also on the negotiating team for management, 
was unable to attend. 

Labour negotiations are ongoing with the support 
staff union (CUSSU), the part-time faculty union 
(CUPFA) and the full-time faculty union (CUFA). 


Negotiations are expected to start in the coming 


months with the teachers in Continuing Education 
(CUCEPTU) and, for the first time, the university's 
teaching and research assistants, represented by 
TRAC in two separate units. Lar 
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Engineering students honoured: The Faculty of Engineering 
and Computer Science celebrated its outstanding students on Nov. 7 
with a presentation at the Centre Mont Royal. 

In the photograph are the recipients of the Norman D. Hébert 
Engineering Scholarships. (There are also Hébert Scholarships in Business.) 
From the left are Norman D. Hébert, Vijeta Patel (first year Software 


Experienced 
diplomat speaks 
on campus 


One of Canada's most experienced 


diplomats paid a visit to 
Concordia _— recently when 
Raymond Chrétien, a former 


ambassador to France, the United 
States, Belgium, Mexico and the 
Congo, gave the Henri P. Habib lec- 
ture on Nov. 14. 

His message topic was “Canada 
and the World Today; and his 
message was: Like it or not, were a 
player. 

“Canada has never been a paci- 
fist country, a neutral country like 
Switzerland,” he said firmly. 
Indeed, in the postwar era, 1945 to 
1960, Canada had one of the 
world’s largest armies and enjoyed 
a golden age of diplomacy. 

The military has shrunk, but 
Canada is a member of the G-8, 
the —_ world’s economically 
strongest nations, despite its rela- 
tively small population. We have 
led in creating an international 
criminal court, in fighting against 
the drafting of child soldiers, and 
in trying to prevent genocide. 

“Refusing to participate in 2003 
in the war against Iraq was cer- 
tainly a very great moment in the 
history of Canadian diplomacy,’ he 
said. He described the messy situ- 
ation in which the U.S. now finds 
itself, and concluded that “there is 
not much that Canada can do 
there except to provide a few hun- 





Engineering), Percival Graham (second year Mechanical) , Nicholas Zacchia 
(third year Mechanical) and Neil Carter (fourth year Mechanical). 

About 350 people attended the event, which honoured 153 students 
placed on the Dean's List for 2006-2007 for achieving a grade point 
average of 3.75 or more in the previous year, and 31 students who 
received undergraduate entrance scholarships. 
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dred million dollars for the 
rebuilding of Iraq and to train Iraqi 
police officers and soldiers in 


Jordan? 


Iran, with 75 million people, is a 
now a very rich country, with an 
extraordinary history, culture and 
well-educated people — and the 
stated determination to construct 
nuclear facilities for civilian use. 

“Iran intends to play an impor- 
tant role in the region,’ Chrétien 
said. “Iran's objective seems to be 
to create a Shiite crescent from 
Lebanon to Iran, including Syria, 
Iraq and a few countries of the 
Gulf. If this were to materialize, 
this project would change the 
map of the entire region” 

China also presents a challenge, 
although Chrétien feels that while 
China is an economic powerhouse 
growing at the rate of 10 per cent a 
year, it will not overtake the U.S. 
for at least 20 years. 

John Parisella, Special 
Communications Advisor to the 
President of Concordia University, 
paid tribute to Chrétien's commu- 
nications skills, and said he could 
have been an outstanding elected 
public servant. 

Now retired from Foreign 


Affairs, Chrétien is strategic advis- 


er to the law firm Fasken, 
Martineau Dumoulin LLP. 
BARBARA BLACK 
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BARBARA BLACK 


It was his clear vision that got 
Noel Burke the job. When he was 
presented last spring as a candi- 
date for dean of the School of 
Extended Learning, he showed 
his familiarity with the territory. 

“We spend a lot of time shaving 
the corners off square pegs 
instead of creating square holes? 
Burke said. “This isn’t getting stu- 
dents in by the back door. It’s 
opening another front door that 
fits them better? 

Conceived by former Provost 
Martin Singer, the School was 
intended to embrace credit and 
not-credit courses, including 
those offered online and off-cam- 
pus, and serve the special needs 
of independent, mature and visit- 
ing students. 

Now in its first year, it compris- 
es the Centre for Continuing 
Education and the Student 
Transition Centre, which is run- 
ning a new STEPUP program to 
support at-risk students. (See 
below). 

The Student Transition Centre 
is expanding the mandate of the 
former Mature Students Centre 
to include services for students 
who don’t yet qualify for admis- 
sion, those having difficulty with 
their studies, and those who leave 


the university but are in good aca- 
demic standing. 

The School is addressing a key 
niche: the 5,000 students who are 
annually refused entry to the pro- 
grams they applied for. Many of 
these students will have enrolled 
in other institutions, but others 
could be full-fledged Concordia 
students with the right prepara- 
tion and support. The faculties 
will be consulted on how to 
address their needs, such as with 
language skills, study skills, or pre- 
requisites, 

When we met, Burke had come 
fresh from a successful visioning 
session on Oct. 28 that drew 75 
people from across the university. 
He was always keen about the 
concept of the School. 

“It’s a brilliant idea? he said. 
“It’s a way to extend the universi- 
ty into the community, and for 
the Faculties to extend them- 
selves to students, and students 
to extend their learning. Such 
extension leads to increased 
accessibility and a better pool of 
applicants. 

He is well placed to understand 
the key role the School can play in 
the community, having been 
assistant deputy minister for the 
English-speaking community in 
the Ministére de l'éducation. He 
has wasted no time in applying 
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The long view on lifelong learning 
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Noel Burke in front of one of the posters created by a graphic artist who captured the discussion at the SEL's 


visioning session. 


for grants, including one from the 
federal government for research 
in minority-language (in this 
case, English) communities. 
Independent, international and 
senior audit students will come 
under the rubric of the SEL, and 
eventually, Burke sees the SEL 
becoming a Faculty of Lifelong 
Learning. With its legacy of Sir 
George Williams University’s 





roots in night school, “Concordia'’s 
personality is a perfect match for 
the field. It’s a natural fit? 

For now, his mandate is to 
establish the School within the 
university, provide programming 
that embodies accessibility, and 
identify niche markets. He's look- 
ing for collaboration, good faith, 
enthusiasm, resources, and a will- 
ingness to take risks. He feels the 


kind of investment the School 
represents will yield better stu- 
dents and greater success rates in 
the long run. 

At the end of January, there will 
be another daylong session to 
begin a three-year strategic plan 
for the School by February or 
March. Those interested in par- 
ticipating can contact his office at 
ext. 5426. 





‘Provost's office stepped in with STEPUP 


— KAREN HERLAND 
How to address the needs of at- 
risk students whose academic 
performance is not up to par 


has been an ongoing concern of 


the university. 

This year, the Office of the 
Provost decided to step in, and 
the result is STEPUP — Strategic 


Transition and Enhanced 
Preparation for University 
Programs. 

This 24-hour/eight-week 


course was offered for the first 
time this term, under the aus- 
pices of the School of Extended 
Learning. Over 750 students 
benefited from the program, 
and were able to continue their 
studies despite previous failing 
grades. 

Counselling and Develop- 
ment did individual assess- 
ments of the students who were 


doing poorly. Students who fell 
behind because of poor study 
skills (as opposed to economic 
or other personal factors) were 
encouraged by their faculty to 
enrol in STEPUP and follow the 
not-for-credit program as a con- 
dition of being able to continue 
their regular courses. 

Juliet Dunphy, who has spent 
the last eight years in Student 
Learning Services at Counsel- 
ling and Development, was sec- 
onded to the Provost's office to 
design the program. She also 
met with the various academic 
vice-deans to get their input 
and ensure that the results rep- 
resented a range of perspec- 
tives. 

“The course is more than 
study skills. That's part of it, but 
we also want to encourage 
behaviour change. We want to 


increase motivation and devel- 
op resourcefulness, Dunphy 
explained. Students who do 
poorly academically can fall 
into a downward spiral. 

“If you have high self-esteem, 
you know when a situation is 
not right, say, when your work is 
judged unfairly, or if a professor 
is in error. But if you've failed 
one or two courses, you don't 
self-advocate,” 

So, in addition to study tips, 
STEPUP students learn about 
services available through 
Counselling and Development 
and other programs on campus. 
They also find out more about 
different learning styles, and 
ways to retain material. Dunphy 
taught one of the 29 sections of 
the course offered this term to 
see how her curriculum worked 
in practice. 


“Students recalled that at 
high school they used to pace 
around and talk when they 
wanted to remember some- 
thing, or create rhymes to learn 
formulae,’ Dunphy said. 

“At university, some stu- 
dents lose touch with individ- 
ual, creative ways to study and 
fall back on just reading and 
rereading their textbooks. In 
STEPUP, students learn how to 
adapt to their individual learn- 
ing style. This could mean dis- 
cussing questions with a study 
group, creating concept maps, 
going for a walk and recalling 
lecture points out loud, or 
writing down in their own 
words what they learned in a 
class. 

Nineteen teachers were 
hired to teach the inaugural set 
of courses, including grad stu- 


dents and part-time faculty. 
Each teacher was given a man- 
ual for one of four modules; 
related to one of the four facul- 
ties, though Humanities and 
Social Sciences were combined 
with Fine Arts. The core ele- 
ments were the same, but 
teachers applied the study 
strategies to discipline-specific 
content, often using material 
provided by students from 
their other courses. 

The teachers communicated 
regularly with each other dur- 
ing the term, sharing tips and 
strategies. Many have 
expressed interest in repeating 
the experience. 

The Provost's Office has plans 
to follow up and determine 
STEPUP’s impact on the aca- 
demic careers of those who par- 
ticipated. 
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The recipients of honorary doctorates shared their wisdom 
at fall convocation on Nov. 11. Art historian Charles C. Hill, 
above, said that when he started his studies in the mid- 
1960s, Canadian art wasn’t on the curriculum. 

“We only studied European art, and the approach was 
largely chronological, formalist and iconographic. The 
intent was to train the eye and memory. The unstated 





message was that art was a thing of the far past and could 
only be found elsewhere.” 

Fortunately, that soon changed. Concordia established 
the first graduate program in Canadian art in 1972. As for 
Hill, he became the Curator of Canadian Art at the National 
Gallery of Canada. 

Activist and author Heather Menzies talked about how 


CONVOCATION FALL 2007 
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the First World War was made unavoidable by the 
telephone and telegraph. “Their instant communication 
lent urgency and an authority to those people who think 
fast and strategically, namely the army chiefs of staff.” 
The traditional voices of diplomacy, “steeped in a 
culture of listening,” were sidelined by the new 
technology, and that may provide a lesson for our times. 


Registrar furnishes convocation ambience 


BARBARA BLACK 


Associate Registrar Terry Too 
has made a set of beautiful fur- 
niture for Concordia’s convoca- 
tion ceremonies with his own 
hands. 

In his home workshop, he has 
made five tables and three 
throne chairs, all of his own 
design. The university paid for 
the material, but he supplied all 
of the labour — about 400 
hours’ worth, 

“It was really nice to see all of 
the pieces on the stage at Place 
des Arts? Terry said modestly. 
“Everything now matches, and it 
gives the stage a nice appearance. 


It's a lot better than the mish- 
mash of things we used to have? 

There are two side tables for 
the use of the people in the 
throne chairs for such things as 
glasses of water, papers and 
spectacles; a table for the hon- 
orary doctorate material. e.g., 
pen, diploma, signature book; a 
table for the mace (the ceremo- 
nial staff of office, carried at the 
head of the procession); and a 
table for the PhD hoods that are 
placed on each new doctoral 
graduate. 

The chairs, which are large, 
with beautifully molded backs 
and legs, are for the Chancellor, 
the President and _ Vice- 


Chancellor, and the Chair of the 
Board of Governors. 

A great deal of thought and 
labour went into this extraordi- 
nary gift. First Terry had to 
design the furniture based on 
his own research. Then he had 
to make a detailed list of mate- 
rials, including the wood, stain, 
glue, screws, nails, sandpaper 
and upholstery fabric. 

He had to make a plan of 
action, planning the sequence 
in which the components had 
to be made and how the compo- 
nents had to be assembled. 
Next he had to buy the materi- 
als, make the components, 
assemble them, apply stain, 





Terry Too in his basement workshop, creating the furniture that graced the convocation stage (above) for 


the first time this fall. 
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paint or varnish, upholster the 
chairs, and deliver them. Quite 
an undertaking while you're 
also holding down a responsible 
day job! 

“I started woodworking as a 
teenager in high school,’ Terry 
told the Journal. 1 was quite 
actively making things for 
about four or five years. Then 
there was then a break of about 
20 years. 

“My interests were rekindled 
when I bought an old house 
about 25 years ago which 
required some renovation. The 
fact that I was able to have a 
nice workroom in my basement 
was an additional incentive. For 
the past 25 years I have been 
very active and have completed 
quite a few projects.” 

Terry said he doesn’t pursue 
his hobby continuously. “When 
I do have a project on the go, I 
usually spend time each night 
and a good part of the weekend 
on it as well” 

Like anything, it has its frustra- 
tions. “The low points are when 


you make a mistake — cut some- 
thing too short, or damage a 
piece or section of the work. 

“The high points can come 
from learning new techniques, 
seeing how the technologies are 
changing, buying new tools, 
finding an ingenious way of 
overcoming mistakes, seeing 
the finished piece, and getting 
compliments if the project 
turns out well. 

“For me, woodworking is a 
very satisfying hobby because it 
is so different from my day job 
at a desk. It requires a combina- 
tion of mental and physical 
skills — design, planning and 
manufacturing, In addition, the 
precision requirements teach 
one to be patient and calm — 
mistakes are always made when 
things are rushed. The physical 
aspects are quite considerable 
and help to keep one in shape. 

“Unlike my day job, which does 
not give concrete physical results, 
woodworking has a clear start 
and finish with a visible, touch- 
able object as the end result? 


CONVOCATION FALL 2007 


Summing up the past 
and moving ahead 


Three convocation ceremonies took place on Sunday, Nov. 11, in the Salle Wilfrid Pel- 
letier of Place des Arts. Although all three cycles of students receive degrees at fall 
convocation, the spotlight is on graduate students. In our Nov. 8 issue, we told you 
about John-Christopher Boyer, winner of the Governor-General’s Gold Medal. Below, 
we introduce you to the three valedictorians. 


Studying the family album 


Sharon Murray, who graduated 
with her MA in art history, deliv- 
ered the valedictory at the com- 
bined ceremony for Fine Arts 
and Engineering and Computer 
Science. She has been at 


Concordia since 2005, when she 
got her undergraduate degree 


from NSCAD, the Nova Scotia 
College of Art and Design. 

Her thesis looked at a late- 
19th- century photograph album 
compiled by a Canadian mis- 
sionary to western India. She 
drew on anthropology, mission 





history and postcolonial theory 
to examine how photography 
was used to visualize the harsh 
reality of missionary work and 
“the contradictions and ambigu- 
ities of this kind of cultural 
imperialism?” 

Now she is working on her doc- 
torate in photographic history 
and theory under Professor 
Martha Langford. 

“My grandpar- 
ents were mis- 
sionaries to India; 
my mother was 
born and raised 
there. I grew up 
with fragments of 
India all around 
me — stories, pic- 
tures and objects. 
It wasn't until I 
was in my early 
twenties, when 
my family and I 
travelled to India, 
that I realized how 
unusual and com- 
plex that connec- 
tion really is. 

“I am studying 
the photographic archive of a 
community of retired mission- 
aries to India, my grandparents 
among them, who are now set- 
tled in the Annapolis Valley of 
Nova Scotia. I am keenly inter- 
ested in the relationship 


between photography and 
memory, photography and 
community and photography 
and cultural identity.” 

The photographs for her doc- 
toral project are fairly recent, 
having been taken mainly 
between 1945 and 1970. 

“They offer a more contem- 
porary view of the missionary's 
use of photography (most of 
what's been studied thus far is 
from the 19th and early 20th 
centuries) and the dual, person- 
al and political meanings of 
these images. 

“Their photographic archives, 
combined with the life-story 
interviews I will be doing with 
these former missionaries, will 
also offer a unique look at 
Canadian overseas mission 
work during the post-WWII 
period, an understudied topic 
of our national history” 

Among her Concordia memo- 
ries are the start-up of the EV 
building. 

“In the fall of 2005, I remem- 
ber coming to class armed with 
wool sweaters and scarves even 
though it was still lovely and 
warm outside. It seems that the 
climate controls were not yet 
perfected — the air condition- 
ing was a little too strong! We 
were freezing — teeth chatter- 
ing and all!” 





Work absenteeism is seen 
through a gendered lens 


Eric Patton, who delivered the 
valedictory address at the John 
Molson School of Business con- 
vocation ceremony, is one of our 
own. From 1991 to 2002, when he 
decided to go for his PhD, he 
worked in Financial Services as 
the university's Senior Budget 
and Financial Planning Analyst 
and subsequently Director of 


Processes, Systems and 
Procedures. 
He did his doctoral thesis 


under management professor 
Gary Johns, an expert in absen- 
teeism. Patton said in an email 
interview that absenteeism is one 
of the oldest research areas in 
organizational behaviour and 
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human resource management, 
but there was room for more 
investigation. 

“Most of 


the _ traditional 





research has focused on how peo- 
ple like their job or workplace vis- 
a-vis how often they miss work. 
My experiences led me to be 
more interested in 
other reasons why 
people might be 
absent, the impor- 
tance of when a 
person is absent, 
and what workers 
and = managers 
perceive to be 
acceptable versus 
unacceptable 
absence.” 

Studies have 
consistently found 
that women are 
absent from work 
more than men, 
but there has been 
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Elders know best 
es 2 
Kelly McShane was the valedic- 
torian at the Arts and Science 
convocation ceremony. As part 
of her doctorate in psychology, 
she studied family health and 
parenting in an urban Inuit 
community. 

McShane, who grew up in 
Toronto, said she has always 
had an interest in culture and 


parenting. 





“A discussion with my supervi- 
sor, Paul Hastings, led me to read 
about parenting in aboriginal 
communities. I was disheartened 
to read so much on problems fac- 
ing aboriginal children and their 
families, and realized there was 
little information and research 
on supportive parenting and 
resiliency.” 

She decided to do her 
research in collaboration with a 
community, and set up a project 
with another researcher, Janet 
Smylie, and the staff of the 
Tungasuvvingat Inuit Family 
Resource Centre in Ottawa. 

McShane looked at how Inuit 


a lack of research explaining why. 
Patton explored expectations 
surrounding women’s §absen- 
teeism from work, and found that 
perceptions of family roles are a 
major contributing factor. 

“Looking at the press is an 
interesting way of seeing what 
expectations, stereotypes and 
beliefs about absence are out 
there, and how it is discussed 
beyond a work context? 

To conduct his research, 
Patton looked at articles on the 
issue in the New York Times. He 
read and manually coded 2,785 
articles from 1851 to 2005, and 
focused on 167 of them. It was 
time-consuming, but fun, 
because of the breadth of topics 
that emerged. 


These topics included the 


ats 
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to support mothers during 
pregnancy. The reactions of the 
families who watched it sug- 
gested that this was a good way 
to transmit health knowledge. 

who live in Ottawa, she found that 
parents combine support for their 
childrens autonomy — for exam- 
ple, looking at the 
child's own interests — 
with the traditional 
closeness of their own 


upbringing in the 
North. 


en Her research sug- 
gests that health pro- 

motion information 

is most effective 

when it is oral and 

visual, in Inuktitut, 

presented by an elder 

giving _ traditional 

McShane is now a 

- postdoctoral fellow 
supported by the 

Canadian Institutes 

of Health Research 

Strategic Program 
and the Peterborough K.M. 
Hunter Foundation. She is 
based at the Centre for 
Research on Inner City Health 
at St. Michael's Hospital in 
Toronto. 

She continues to work with the 
Tungasuvvingat Inuit Family 
Resource Centre in Ottawa, 
developing more CD-ROMs on 
health information and parent- 
ing for Inuit. 

“We plan to evaluate the 
impact of sharing the health 
knowledge, and we have submit- 
ted funding proposals for the 
development of a population 
health database for urban Inuit” 


implications of absence during 
the Second World War, what he 
called “the deviant connotation 
of absence” by politicians, the 
reporting on high absenteeism in 
communist countries, the report- 
ing on women’s absence relying 
on stereotypes, the changing face 
of illness absence over the 
decades (from cold and flu to 
depression and obesity), the use 
of mass absenteeism as a form of 
social protest, and a wealth of 
other sub-topics. 

Patton has just taken up a 
teaching post at Saint Joseph 
University, a Roman Catholic lib- 
eral arts institution in 
Philadelphia. The research he did 
with Johns will appear in the 
November issue of Human Rela- 
tions. 
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How to stay 


KAREN HERLAND 


The bike path along De 
Maisonneuve is finally ready for 
two-wheeled traffic, just in time 
for winter. 

While most cyclists will file 
that information away for next 
spring, the De Maisonneuve path 
will be plowed throughout the 
winter, except for the section 
running through Westmount. 

Allégo Concordia is hosting 
workshops to provide tips and 
tricks to keep your wheels rolling 
all winter long. The workshop, 
given by Tomoe Yoshihara, is not 
for the faint of heart. 

“It is slippery. In winter, you will 
fall off your bike. It’s an inevitabil- 
ity, is one of the first messages 
Yoshihara had for the dozen or so 
people who attended on Nov. 8. 

After all, besides snow and ice 
and slush on the road, drifts tend 
to eat into the outer edges of 
roads, preferred cyclist territory. 
So cyclists have a slicker surface 
to contend with, and less room 
to maneuver. 

Yoshihara had lots of practical 
advice on staying warm and dry 
and ensuring that your bicycle’s 
mechanism keeps functioning. 

Withstanding the weather was 





Tomoe Yoshihara demonstrates how just a capful of motor oil applied where regular bike oil won't stick in this 
weather will improve your chain's functioning through the cold months. 


the first order of business. As 
Yoshihara pointed out, Montreal 
crews spread a lot of salt 
throughout the winter. So roads 
are slushy, and that slush will 
spray everywhere. Yoshihara 
swears by Goretex, which is both 
water and wind-tight, and 


breathable, even if it is “shock- 
ingly expensive’ 

For durability, he recommends 
tri-laminate varieties and nylon 
instead of polyester facing. 
Jackets and pants are available 
to wear over an increasing num- 
ber of layers as the temperature 


plummets. As for the underlay- 
ers, the basic rules for winter 
sports dressing apply. Natural 
fibres will retain moisture, syn- 
thetics wick it away. 

Winter cycling wannabes were 
taught the 10-degree rule: Dress 
for biking as you would for walk- 
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warm and dry on two wheels 


ing in weather 10 degrees 
warmer. Yoshihara said that you 
might be cold the first five min- 
utes or so but that ultimately you 
would stay comfortable through 
your ride. That doesn’t apply to 
extremities. Hands and feet 
should be kept extra warm. 

As for the bike itself, make sure 
that slush can't get inside the 
frame. Holes in the frame can be 
sealed with bathtub caulk. Any 
rust spots should be carefully 
sanded back and sealed with 
clear nail polish. 

The headset can be made 
watertight with a bit of ingenuity, 
elbow grease and an old inner 
tube. For details go to: cutv.con- 
cordia.ca/viewShow,jsp?id=22 

Finally, narrower tires are 
more likely to slice through 
snow than wide tires, which will 
ski over it. 

The workshop offers lots more 
information on keeping your 
head warm and maintaining 
your bicycle. Workshops will be 
offered at noon on Nov. 22 and 
Noy. 29 in room BE-364. They 
will continue twice a month 
when school starts again in 
January. Go to sustainable.con- 
cordia.ca/ourinitiatives/allego/ 
for dates. 





Library director passes the torch 


BARBARA BLACK 


William Curran can leave his post 
as Director of Libraries with the 
sense of a job well done. 

He has been director of an aca- 
demic library for 19 years — nine 
at Bishop’s University and 10 here 
— and he can remember a time 
when his job would not have been 
a desirable one. The library was in 
an old building on Stanley St., and 
it was clearly inadequate. That all 
changed in 1992, when the J.W. 
McConnell Building was built and 
its library function was empha- 
sized. 

“That sent a signal to the rest of 
Canada that Concordia was seri- 
ous about improving its library; 
Curran said in an interview. Over 
those 15 years, “Concordia has not 
only moved with the times, but it 
has actually been at the forefront 
of technological development in 
some areas. 

Access to information has 
become almost overwhelming. 
“The Google generation who are 
now in university were born after 
1980. They go to the keyboard first 


to find what they need” 

As a result, information literacy 
is a top priority. Hands-on instruc- 
tion helps students separate the 
wheat from the chaff, and learn 
how to use material legally and 
ethically. 

“That's where the pedagogical 
role of the library comes in? 
Curran explained. “It’s why we 
need to be part of the academic 
unit, and involved in decisions in 
academic planning, Ideally, infor- 
mation literacy should be part of a 
required course. It's a module in a 
required course in the John 
Molson School of Business, and 
very successful” 

Concordia was a pioneer in 
keeping the library open continu- 
ously around exam time, but even 
that’s not enough. “Id love to be 
able to say the library is open 24 
hours a day throughout the term, 
and I'm pushing for that? 

Circulation has been automat- 
ed and 97 per cent of the renewals 
are done remotely. In that sense, 
the library is already available 
24/7. The inter-library loan serv- 
ice is almost entirely electronic 


now, and requests can be generat- 
ed pretty much all over North 
America. 

Concordia was also among the 
first university libraries, seven 
years ago, to initiate the loan of 
laptops. Demand has levelled off 
— more students are coming in 
with their own laptops now — but 
they will always be useful for stu- 
dents working in groups. 

“The biggest challenge for my 
successor will be space, Curran 
said candidly. Eighty per cent of 
our students made Concordia 
their first choice, but he wants us 
to make sure they stay and do well. 

“The library used to be halls 
and a couple of tables, but take a 
walk through Café Depot, the 
Second Cup — those students are 
all working. The library could run 
a café for profit in the library and 
do fine, and many of the academ- 
ic libraries at other universities 
are doing it? 

Curran said he has been able to 
respond decisively to the techno- 
logical challenge because of “the 
best administrative team that I 
could dream of: Irene Sendek, a 


41-year veteran, Lillian 
Rubinlicht, who recently retired 
after 35 years, and Jean-Marc 
Edwards, who joined the staff 
eight years ago from Ottawa, plus 
Alex Konyari, Jocelyn Godolphin 
and David Thirlwall. They have 
moved this library by leaps and 
strides’ 

He also paid tribute to the 
active encouragement of former 
provost Jack Lightstone and for- 
mer president Fred Lowy. 

A consortium of academic 
libraries under the provincial and 
federal bodies has enabled the 
university to purchase expensive 
software and subscriptions to 
online journals. “This support 
opens the doors to access to jour- 
nals we wouldn't be able to access 
in any other way: 

Feedback suggests that the 
library has reasonably good col- 
lections for undergrads, but grad- 
uate students don't fare as well, 
and the faculty worse still. 

“This is no surprise, because the 
research collection has to be built? 
Curran said. “It's not like buying a 
fleet of tractors. Most of the schol- 


ars who come here understand 
that it’s a work in progress. But if 
one is serious about building the 
scholarly research component, the 
library acquisition budget has to 
reflect that” 

As the patterns of usage change, 
however, all libraries are asking 
the same question: If] put journals 
on the shelves, am I taking away 
space for the library user? 

“We need to acknowledge that if 
were going to have 40,000 regis- 
tered students, we have to think 
about seating space. There are 
space standards for academic 
libraries, and we're way below them. 

“The library is a learning labo- 
ratory, not just a warehouse of old 
books. We're going to continue to 
have shelves, but we have to give 
people room to consult them? 

Curran will probably stay in his 
post until his successor, to be 
called the University Librarian, is 
chosen; three candidates were 
presented at open meetings Nov. 
19-21. As for the next stage of his 
professional life, he says he has 
lots of options, including teach- 
ing, but no firm plans. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

His mother and aunt, former 
Olympians Laurie and Kathy 
Kreiner, his sister Angela and 
other family members, travelled 
from across Canada, for the cere- 
mony, which was also attended 
by a large contingent of Kreiner 
Vaillancourt’s classmates and 
teammates. 

There is no award recipient this 
year, but the award was inducted 
nonetheless, because the family 
wanted Kreiner Vaillancourt’s 
friends to be able to participate 
before the class graduates and 
scatters. The award will go to an 
eligible member of the Alpine Ski 
Club or someone within the 
Geography Department. 

The Alex Lawrie Memorial 
Scholarship was created in mem- 
ory of a much-loved staff mem- 
ber. It goes to a first-year student 
with a high GPA who is also 
involved in soccer or rugby. 
Lawrie’s friends Joseph Capano, 
David Gobby, Henry Kovalcik and 
Darcy Sowden inducted the 
award and staff hockey players 
are major contributors. 

The bursaries awarded from 
the funds raised by the Concordia 
Golf Classic have been renamed 
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Kathy Kreiner (far left) and Laurie Kreiner (far right) attended the event where they met with friends of the late David Kreiner Vaillancourt. An 
award in his name was established in his memory by his family, who flew in to mark the occasion. 


to honour George Hanna and 
Norman Hébert, Jr., in acknowl- 
edgement of their contributions 
as donors, promoters and 
friendraisers for this annual 
event. The tournament is about 
four years old and has raised 
close to $1 million. 

The Shuffle Scholarship is a 
recurring award and there were 
16 recipients this year. It is funded 


by the annual walkathon of the 
same name. 

The Adopt-a-Student program 
is still going strong. These are 
short-term awards, as opposed to 
endowments, which are perma- 
nent. An endowment requires a 
minimum $10,000 donation, 
while a three-year Adopt-a- 
Student award requires a mini- 
mum $1,500 donation spread 


across three years. 

The stage was most crowded 
when it was time to present the 
awards from the Campaign for 
the New Millennium Student 
Contribution Scholarships and 
Bursaries. About 85 of each schol- 
arships and bursaries were 
awarded, though not all the recip- 
ients were present at the event. 

The hosts of the event, Kathy 


Assayag, Vice-President, Ad- 
vancement and Alumni Relations 
and Roger Cété, Associate Vice- 
President, Enrolment and 
Student Services, thanked the 
Undergrad-uate Scholarship and 
Award Committee for selecting 
the winners, the donors for their 
support and Doug Gardhouse, 
Adminis-trator, Undergraduate 
Awards for his hard work. 


Student 1% campaign invests in green 


KAREN HERLAND 


Students confirmed their com- 
mitment to a greener campus 
last March when they voted to 
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donate 25 cents per credit to the 
1% campaign. In its first year, the 
campaign raised $150,000. 

The Hall Building greenhouse 
was the first beneficiary at this 
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early stage of budget allocation. 
A request for funding towards a 
full-time coordinator to oversee 
volunteers and ensure continuity 
was approved. 





Project Coordinator Mohamed Shuriye addresses interested students at the first official call for applications 
for funds collected through Concordia’s 1% campaign. 
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The announcement was made 
after the selection committee of 
the new 1% campaign board met 
on Nov. 15 to deliberate on the 
seven proposals presented to stu- 
dents and stakeholders at an 
open meeting on Nov. 4. 

The greenhouse coordinator 
position was one of four projects 
approved at this point. Funds 
also went towards the annual 
sustainable Business Conference, 
and the R4 composting facility at 
Loyola that is co-sponsored by 
the provincial government. A 
small amount of money was ear- 
marked for a tour of environmen- 
tal speakers to promote the 1% 
campaign on other campuses. 

A handful of projects, primarily 
proposed by the CSU were asked 
to reapply with more informa- 
tion. The next deadline for proj- 
ects is Feb. 15. 

Since the summer, project co- 
developer and current coordina- 
tor Mohamed Shuriye has been 
developing the bylaws and finan- 
cial policies for the not-for-profit 
corporation. He has been work- 
ing out of offices supplied by 


Sustainable Concordia. 

He approached potential 
board members and was able to 
have the new board adopt the 
bylaws in September. The seven- 
student board includes represen- 
tatives from each of the four fac- 
ulties, a representative from 
Sustainable Concordia, and two 
members from the Concordia 
Student Union. 

In its inaugural year, the 1% 
campaign raised $150,000. Of 
that, $66,000 was available for 
student-initiated/proposed proj- 
ects, with half of that amount 
spoken for in this round of deci- 
sion-making. 

Just under $30,000 went for 
salaries and expenses. Almost 
$42,000 is earmarked for ongoing 
projects, surveys, communica- 
tions and similar expenses. The 
rest of the budget is contingency 
money to cushion the transition 
to next year. 

Shuriye would like to see 
greater participation in the 
process. He'll be developing a 
communications strategy for 
that. 
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Poetic Justice 


The Quebec Writers Federation Awards were presented on Nov. 21, and as always, 
many of those shortlisted have Concordia connections. Here are the three finalists 
among the poets: distinctive, distinguished and utterly different from one another. The 
photos are by Terry Byrnes, longtime creative writing instructor and former English 


Department Chair. 


Erin Moure acknowledged for 
falling in love with ancient songs 


Erin Moure has more than 20 
major literary awards to her 
credit. Her latest collection, O 
Codoiro, takes its name and 
inspiration from the trouba- 
dour poetry of the medieval 


these 


Galician-Portuguese 
books, the cancioneiros. 
There are many influences in 


song- 


songs — the 


Provencal troubadour tradition, 
Gregorian chant, Arab love poet- 


ry — and Moure 
revelled in the 
richness of their 
history. She 
went to 
Portugal to read 





the three origi- 
nal songbooks 
in a_ Lisbon 
museum. 
“Playing with 
notions of trans- 
lation, ‘transla- 
tion’ that is cre- 
ation, ‘creation’ 
that is bad 
translation, bad 
translation that 
is wonderful 
text, _ playing 
with notions of 
languages and 
words crossing 
borders _ into 
other languages, 
has been part of 
my work since 
at least 2001) 


she said. 

“In Galician, cadoiro is one 
word for waterfall, Cataract, 
perhaps. she tells readers. 
“This to me is the place of poet- 
ry, for whoever writes poetry 
must be prepared, ever, to fall 
— and I did fall” 

Moure was writer in resi- 
dence at Concordia in 1998, and 
taught a poetry course in the 
Creative Writing program that 
year. She has returned on invi- 
tation, and was here Nov. | with 
poet and translator Oana 
Avasilichioaei, giving a talk to 
students in Mary di Michele's 
class on translation, creation 
and collaboration. Next March, 
she will take part in the depart- 
ment's Professional Develop- 
ment Day. 

“I like Concordia, she said. 
“Its mix of students and ener- 
gies is something I applaud’ 

We asked her to finish this 
sentence: “If more people read 
poetry...” Moure said: “...and 
read a range of poetry and poet- 
ries in different languages, 
poetry would richly repay their 
attention and its joys, chal- 
lenges, intensities would carry 
over into their lives as a whole’ 





David McGimpsey is 
hip, funny, and a little wistful 


David McGimpsey 


is a funny, like- 
able guy. You can 
tell that from his 
poetry. It’s got a 
winsome, wistful 
streak, too. He 
also teaches cre- 
ative writing in 
the English 
Department. 
Many of his 


poems are writ- § 


ten in the first 
person. He uses 
the streets of this 
city, his nostalgia 
for TV programs, 
and the minutia 
of the daily news 
to explore the 


human _— condi- 
tion. 
McGimpsey 


was born and 





raised in Montreal, but he 
wrote a critical monograph 
on baseball and American 
culture. He plays guitar and 
sings in the rock band Puggy 
Hammer, and has been a 
standup comedian. His travel 
writings appear frequently in 
the Globe and Mail and he 
writes a regular column 


about sandwiches for 
EnRoute magazine. 
Here's some _ vintage 


McGimpsey from an inter- 
view with Jon Paul Fiorentino 
in 2004. 

On his pop-culture bias; “1 
come by my enthusiasms 
honestly and I am not pre- 
tending to like things I don't 
like just to have fun. I care 
about poetry. It's my good 


luck that most people get 
this, and this finds much of 
the energy of my poetry. It is, 
in the end, not really about 
hamburgers or rock shows, 
but about the fate of the indi- 
vidual's poetic voice, an idea 
completely within the tradi- 
tion of English poetry” 

On Can-lit:; “The Canadian 
model of poetry does not 
account for humour as much 
as American models do and 
one can feel this shouldn't be 
so, given Canadian success in 
television comedy, but that's 
what readers of Canadian lit- 
erature actually buy. They 
have been given the choice of 
urban, hip and funny, but 
they generally prefer rural, 
earnest and serious.” 


David Solway as defender of poetry's honour 


David Solway was a writer in residence at 
Concordia in 1999-2000. Many of his poetry 
collections have been published by Signal, 
the poetry imprint of Véhicule Press, run by 
Simon Dardick, who teaches in the English 
Department, and Nancy  Marrelli, 
University Archivist. 

Solway is erudite, and his poetry makes 
frequent references to classical literature 
and mythology. He told an interviewer in 
2003, “If the poet wishes to cut his (or her) 
teeth, earn his credentials legitimately, 
ground his imagination in the soil of 
authenticity, then he or she should be able 
to handle any and every of the art's time- 
vetted forms’ 

His latest collection is called Reaching for 
Clear: The Poetry of Rhys Savarin. Savarin’s 
capsule biography says he’s a young poet of 


the tiny Caribbean island of Domenica, 





and his first name honours novelist Jean 
Rhys. But there's a catch: He doesn't exist. 
One of Solway’s devices is to create a fic- 
tional literary personality whose work 
inspires him. 

His editor, fellow poet Carmine 
Starnino, said, “Rhys Savarin is indeed a 
Jeu desprit, but it’s a serious jeu. 

“Tired of doing one kind of poem in one 
kind of voice, David is trying to teach him- 
self new voices, to extend his ‘I; or sense of 
self, by speaking out of different biogra- 
phies. As long as the result is good poetry, 
then the fact that these biographies are 
fictional shouldn't make any difference” 

Starnino added, “I admire David's 
bloody-mindedness, his versatility and his 
readiness to cut loose, take risks and 
change his ways (even if it means possible 
failure), 
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WHAT'SON 


NOVEMBER 22 TO DECEMBER 6 
CJOURNAL@ALCOR.CONCORDIA.CA 





Annual Library Christmas Auction 








The libraries will be holding their 18th annual Christmas auction this year on Dec. 6 from 
noon to 2 p.m. in the De Seve Cinema. Raffle tickets are $2 each and a booklet of 10 goes for 
$15. A raffle ticket will also get you into the Auction — otherwise it's $2 at the door. Be sure 
to register at the reception area and pick up a numbered bidding paddle. Only cash and 
cheques will be accepted. 

For more details, including prizes, please see their site: alcor.concordia.ca/~xmas/auction/ 


MFA silent auction 


The work of graduate students in Fine Arts will be up for grabs in a silent auction as part of 
the annual MFA Fundraiser Auction and Miniature sale. The event is scheduled for Nov. 23 











at 6 p.m. in the MFA Gallery, which is now in the VA annex. Tickets are $75 to attend with a 
chance to win an artwork. Miniatures will be sold for $20 each. Advance tickets can be 
acquired in S-VA 250-6 and information requests can be sent to mfa.show.08@gmail.com 


Teddy Bear Adoption Agency open for business 


Once again, CASA Cares will be holding the annual Teddy Bear Adoption Day to raise funds 
for the Colors of Concordia award on Nov. 29. A teddy bear adoption allows you to “adopt” a 
cuddly, stuffed teddy bear with the proceeds going to the fund. Adopters also have the 
option to return the adopted bear to CASA Cares for distribution to patients at the 
Montreal Children's Hospital. They'll be in the GM lobby from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. or until the 
bears run out. For details, please contact Amanda Nicholson of CASA Cares at 
amanda@casacares.com 


Writers Read with Blue Met 


Writer Miriam Toews will be in Montreal on Nov. 30 as part of a collaboration between the 
Blue Metropolis Literary Series the Writers Read at Concordia Series. The evening begins at 
7:30 pm in the J.A. De Seve Theatre. 

Miriam Toews is the author of three novels, Summer of My Amazing Luck, winner of the 
John Hirsch Award, A Boy of Good Breeding, winner of the McNally Robinson Book of the 
Year Award and A Complicated Kindness, winner of the Governor General's Literary Award. 
She has also written a book of non-fiction, entitled Swing Low: A Life, winner of the McNally 
Robinson Book of the Year and the Alexander Kennedy Isbister Award for Non-Fiction. 


Role of Rabbi's Wife 


Susan Landau-Chark, a PhD candidate here at Concordia, will talk about “Setting Limits 
and Meeting Expectations: Defining the Public Role of the Rabbi's Wife” on Nov. 27 from 
4:30 to 5:30 p.m. She is in the final stages of writing her thesis which explores the role of the 
Canadian rabbi’s wife — more specifically, the woman married to a pulpit rabbi who can be 
hired and fired. The lecture is free and open to the public and will be held in S-FA 202. For 
more: www.concordia.ca/jchair 








Lecture / Book launch / Film screenin 





Carolyn Gammon and Christiane Hemker will be holding a lecture, a screening and a book 
launch of Joanna Krause Twice Persecuted: Surviving in Nazi Germany and Communist East 
Germany on Nov. 26 from noon to 1:30 p.m. Gammon is a Concordia graduate. 


The 28-minute documentary film Johanna, A Dresden Ballad, by civil-rights activist and 
filmmaker Freya Klier, will provide an overview of Johanna Krause’s life. It will be followed 
by a short reading from Twice Persecuted and discussion. Books and autographs will be 
available. 

The event is co-hosted by the Department of Classics, Modern Languages and 
Linguistics, Simone de Beauvoir Institute, Loyola International College, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, and the Montreal Institute of Genocide Studies. For more 
information, call (514) 848-2424 ext. 5587, or email kdoerr@alcor.concordia.ca. 


lrish lectures 


On Nov. 22 at 8:30 p.m., Mary Burke will present a lecture entitled “Whitening Off-White 
Trash: The Evolution of Irish Minority Identity in North America” 

On Nov. 29 at 8:30 p.m., Rory Sweetman will talk about “The Irish in New Zealand history, 
or ‘how to fall off the historical map without really trying.” 

Both lectures are organized by Canadian Irish Studies and will be held in S-H 646. For 
more: www.cdnirish.concordia.ca or ext. 8711 








Centraide round-up 





The Centraide campaign is in full swing, with plenty of events and activities. So far, the 
Concordia campaign has raised $100,000, which is only half the goal. 

Bake sales will be held by IITS and ENCS. The latter will be held Noy. 25 from 11 a.m. to 2 
p.m. on the second floor of the EV building, on the Engineering side. The IITS bake sale will 
be held Dec. 7 from 11 a.m. till 2 p.m. The location will be confirmed on Shoptalk and the 
online news site. You can contribute baked goods to these sales or organize one in your 
department to benefit Centraide. 

Recipes are being collected now for a cookbook. You can order a copy for a gift or sou- 
venir by going to Centraide.Concordia.ca/cookbook.shtml . The cookbooks will be distributed 
Dec. 7, in time for holiday gift-giving. Pasta lunches for Centraide are planned for next 
week, both campuses. There are two more draws for prizes before the campaign ends. 
Details are at Centraide.Concordia.ca. 


Ensemble, an exhibition of art and jazz 


Graduate students in art history co-curated an exhibition in the Faculty of Fine Arts Gallery 
(FOFA) called Ensemble that will run from Nov. 26 to Dec. 14. It features the work of 
Canadian artists from the 1960s to the present day who have developed a relationship with 
jazz music: Sam Borenstein, Graham Coughtry, Jacques de Tonnancour, Yves Gaucher, Betty 
Goodwin, John Heward, Harold Klunder, Guido Molinari, Michael Snow, Sylvia Safdie and 
Joyce Wieland. 

At a listening station in the gallery, visitors will be able to hear recorded music by the 
artists. The gallery is at 1515 St. Catherine St. W., on the ground floor of the EV Building, 
and is open Monday to Friday from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

A symposium on The Improvisational Gesture in Jazz and the Visual Arts will be held on 
Nov. 25 from 11 to 4, featuring McGill philosophy professor Eric Lewis, editor of the journal 
Critical Studies in Improvisation. Also presenting will be painter, sculptor, and musician 
John Heward and artist/videographer Sylvia Safdi. 

The vernissage on Nov. 27 will feature the student jazz trio Syllogisme and a screening of 
Michael Snow's 16mm film, New York Eye and Ear Control (34 min), introduced by Martha 
Langford from Concordia’s Department of Art History. 

Most of the works for this exhibition were selected from the Ellen Gallery's collection. 


_ For more information, visit your.concordia.ca 
_ Contest ends Dec. 7 
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Our theme this issue was Convocation. But we decided that the sun dip- 
ping slowly behind our western campus was a fitting way to wave good- 


bye to an era for many of you. 
This photo was 


submitted to our 


flickr site at 


www.flickr.com/groups/concordiapicks/ by Tudor Parau, a first year 
student in animation at the Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema. Visit 
the site to see a range of images about and by Concordians. 

Next issue's theme is “Concordia Works”. Feel free to illustrate the 
theme however you like and add your own photos to the flickr site. It 
could be your image featured in this space on Dec. 6. 


NEWS 





Basketball season under- 
way 


team’s 
first home game will be Friday, 
Nov. 30 versus UQAM. The 
Stingers played Bishop's on Nov. 
16, winning 65-63. They are 
scheduled to play at McGill 


The men’s basketball 


tonight and Saturday at Laval, 
in Quebec City. 


Lots of hockey this week- 
end 


The men’s Stingers will play in 
the Ed Meagher Arena on 
Friday, Nov. 23, at 7:30 against 








Rugby player wins 






national service award 


BARBARA BLACK 


Alexandra “Ali” Olshefsky has a 
busy, busy life. She's a communi- 
cations student, a rugby player, 
an activist and a community vol- 
unteer. 

As soon as she turned 18, she 
pestered the director at Le Bon 
Dieu Dans La Rue to let her work 
in the vans as they cruise down- 
town Montreal, handing ‘out 
warmth and nourishment to 
homeless teens. Three months 
after she started, she was offered 
the post of assistant to the volun- 
teer coordinator. 

“L was lucky to be able to work 
in such a well-established volun- 
teer service. I did it for two anda 
half years, and it was such an 
amazing experience. 

Her work with marginalized 
youth made her conscious of the 
need to narrow the gap that 
defines them as “others”, she said. 
“I've learned so much from the 
youth — their capacity to be pos- 
itive in dire their 
strength in what they're facing” 

When she took Concordia’s 
HIV/AIDS course, her internship 
led to ongoing volunteer work, 
doing a lot of active listening at a 
drop-in centre. Her activist side 
finds expression with the group 
Students Taking Action in 
Chiapas, and, closer to home, the 
Montreal West Environmental 
Action Committee. 

Olshefsky has played rugby for 
10 of her 21 years, and this is her 


situations, 


third with the Stingers women’s 
rugby team. Her positive involve- 
ment in the lives of others was 
recognized on Nov. 2 when she 
was presented with the inaugural 
CIS (Canadian Interuniversity 
Sport) Student-Athlete 
munity Service Award on the eve 


Com- 


of the national championships in 
London, Ont. 
While it makes her the first 


the team from Queen’s, and on 
Saturday at 2 p.m. against 
Royal Military College. The 
women’s team will play at 
Sunday 
Ottawa, at 3 p.m. 


home on against 


Football Stingers bow to 
Rouge et Or 


The football season is over at 
Concordia, thanks to Laval. The 


Stinger to win a CIS major award 
in women’s rugby, it’s by no 
means the first award she has 
won. She received the Women's 
Award from the 
Quebec Foundation for Athletic 
Excellence and the Concordia 
Student Union Bursary for com- 


Leadership 


munity involvement (2005-06). 
She was a CIS Academic All- 
Canadian in 2006-07 and 2005-06. 

She works for 
Concordia as a mentor in the 


currently 


Athletics Department, helping 
fellow athletes students with aca- 


demic, planning, time manage- 





ment, registration, and other 
practical challenges. 

An excellent student, she has 
maintained a 3.8 GPA in 
Communications Studies 


her 
pro- 
gram, has been on the Dean’s List, 
and is a member of the Golden 
Key International Honor Society. 

She would like to pursue her 
master's after she graduates this 
year, and make documentaries 
about marginalized populations. 
Before that, though, she's going to 
last semester on 


spend her 


exchange at a university in 


Hertfordshire, England. 
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Ali Olshevsky (left) celebrates a victory on the field. 


Or defeated the 
Stingers on Nov. 10 by a score of 
35-10 in the Quebec conference 


Rouge et 


final, winning the Dunsmore 
Cup and extending Laval’s win- 
ning streak to 14 games. 
Rookie quarterback Liam 
Mahoney was frustrated by a 
fourth-quarter fumble that led 
to a one-yard touchdown by the 
Laval quarterback that clinched 
the Laval victory. It came at the 


end of a five-play, 75-yard drive. 
Mahoney, who carried 12 times 
for 94 yards, was intercepted 
twice in the game. 

Laval was defeated by the St. 
Mary's Huskies on Nov. 17. The 
St. Mary’s Huskies will face the 
Manitoba Bisons in the Vanier 
Cup on Friday, Nov. 23, at the 
Rogers Centre in Toronto. The 
national championship game 
will be televised. 


